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OXFORD 


PLAN IS WANTED 


Harvard Student Council Reports 


\ 


Following the lead of Dartmouth, Bow- 
doin and other colleges the undergraduates 
of Harvard University have through their 
Student Council drawn up a report on edu- 
cation. This report calls the University too 
large and recommends that it be broken up 
into at least six smaller colleges, preferably 
of about 300 students each, and that the stu- 
dents of each be housed in dormitories by 
themselves. This, it declared, would result 
in great social development on the part of 
the average student, and make for social 
progress that would greatly excel that 
which Harvard students now gain. 


Exclusive 


The Council further declared itself in 
favor of the limitation of freshmen and 
the keeping down of the number of “unas- 
similable’ (which means Jewish) students 
to ten per cent of the entire student body. 
It also urges that the college lay more 
stress on the cultural development of the 
undergraduates rather than on “mere wis- 
dom.” 

The Student Council adopted this plan 
for the changing of the entire educational 
system at Harvard after a five month’s 
study on the part of a committee of ten 
undergraduates who talked with faculty 
members and students both of their own 
and of other colleges as well as with promi- 
nent educational authorities. 

As the recommendations have just been 
presented officially to the University trust- 
ees it may be a month or two before any 
decision is reached on them. 


Soviet Invites 
Student Tou: s 


Delegation Committee Gets 
Moscow Cable 


The American Student Delegation to 
Russia reports some definite progress in its 
plans. The Russian Society for Cultural Re- 
lations has cabled from Moscow to the New 
York Evening World that American stu- 
dents will be admitted to Soviet Russia this 
summer to study conditions. The cable was 
the result of a request in behalf of the 
American students made by Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan of the International Institute of 
Education. Many students, professors and 
interested persons have written to apply for 
membership in the delegation. 

In order that the group may be in actual 
contact with conditions in Russia as long as 
possible, the delegation will sail early in 
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Question 


The Student Senate is filled with a 
divine discontent. The Student Senate 
feels that it ought to do something. The 
Student Senate would change some fea- 
ture of established order on the campus, 
It would have teeth, and claws, and fur, 
and a cap pistol. The Student Senate 
wants student government. 


The Interfraternity Council has been 
filled with a divine discontent, The Inter- 
fraternity Council feels that it ought to 
do something. The Interfraternity Coun- 
cil would change some feature of estab- 
lished order on the campus. It would 
have teeth, and claws, and fur, and a cap 
pistol. The Interfraternity Council wants 
student government. 


So the Women’s Self Government Asso- 
ciation and every self-respecting student 
organization on the campus clamors for 
student government. The women want to 
govern themselves and the men want to 
govern themselves. This is most amusing. 

For the past several years the Student 
Senate has never done anything to war- 
rant the assumption that it could run a 
student government. We doubt if it has 
as much as an opinion on the student- 
faculty contact problem, or the honor 
system, or men’s going without garters, 
or the color of the Easter bunny, or any- 
thing else. The Interfraternity Council 
talks of a new rushing system or of bol- 
stering up the present one, but everyone 
knows that next fall and probably for 
many falls thereafter the same old re- 
gulations will theoretically be in force. 
W.S. G. A. passes ten thousand rules for 
the women. Providence protect us from 
this variety of student government. 


Student government doesn’t seem to 
amount to much in this institution. No 
students capable of running such a gov- 
ernment want to run it. The Dean of 
Men is the particular guardian angel of 
students, and when anything is done in 
student activities hereabouts, ten to one 
it comes from the Dean and his auxiliary 
student life and interests committee. 
Such is the situation. Students have 
neither time, inclination, or ability to 
run a student government. Why should 
they anyway, and are we right in our 
conclusion? 


—Wisconsin Daily Cardinal 


LABORATORY 


METHOD CONDEMNED 


Denver University Profs Fired 


Denver University held two liberal, pro- 
gressive professors. They have been dis- 
missed. Says the Chancellor, Heber Rice 
Harper, “They have been released for inef- 
ficiency in teaching and for expression of 
opinions harmful to the University and its 
administration.” 

Say the students, “They have been dis- 
charged because of their avowed liberal 
views, and because such views were opposed 
to those of the administration and its finan- 
cial backers.” 


Indignant 


Grove Samuel Dow and Carroll M. Hil- 
debrand are the professors in question. 
Their suspension has aroused a vigorous 
protest among a large number of students 
who have been circulating petitions and 
nailing up flaming, indignant handbills and 
posters. 

“Who is the power behind the throne?” 
demand the posters, ‘Where is freedom of 
speech and democracy for all instructors?” 
An informal mass meeting reiterated the 
questions. Chancellor Harper tried to ex- 
plain, 


Immature 


Professor Dow, of the sociology depart- 
ment, he declared, instead of merely lectur- 
ing in the classroom as a good pedagogue 
should, actually used the “forum method” 
of discussion and worse still actually took 
his pupils .on visits to the various social 
centers and institutions to see conditions as 
they existed in Denver. This practice, con- 
tinued the good Chancellor, and the Rocky 
Mountain News backed him up, of sending 
‘Immature students” to the very heart of 
Denver’s social institutions is an “unwise 
practice,” and a “practice not to be en- 
dured.” And so Professcr Dow was “re- 
leased.” As for Professor Hildebrand, 
er well, that was a purely financial 
matter, said the Chancellor, and anyway 
students are obviously not competent judges 
of what is pedagogically sound. 

But the students remain unsatisfied, and 
it is rumored that the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors may take a hand in the 
matter. 


Fraternity Law Dropped 


Greeks are no longer taboo in Mississippi. 
Twenty years ago that State was the pre- 
mier field, the happy hunting’ ground for 
fraternities. Then there were scandals, fol- 
lowed in 1912 by the Lee Russell law pro- 
hibiting fraternities in the colleges of 
Mississippi. Since that time the Inter-fra- 
ternity Council has worked hard. Last week 
its efforts were successful. The law was 


repealed, and chapters will be installed 
under control of a faculty committee. But 
for five years no chapter will be allowed to 
own a house. 

Two fraternities have been reported as 
running subrosa for some time. The five 
year provision is designed to place all fra- 
ternities on an equal footing. 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 


HE New Student is impressed by 

the main feature of the Harvard 

Student Report. Splitting up the 

University into smaller, more work- 
able units is an idea at once appealing and 
plausible, But we are not as much impressed 
by some of the reasons given for the pro- 
posed change. 

“The plan is to promcte better social 
life . . . “The purpose of the college should 
be to educate cultured gentlemen .. . bene- 
fits of the larger life of the college which 
promotes culture as distinct from mere 
knowledge . . . reducing the “unassimila- 
bles” to below ten per cent.” Such bits 
abound throughout the document. 

Now what does this talk of cultured 
gentlemen, and the larger life of social 
activities mean? It means exactly what 
one of the phrases says, the pursuit of 
culture as distinct from “mere” knowledge. 
A university graduate with mere knowledge 
as his background is often uncouth, his 
edges are sharp, unrounded. He may be 
foremost in his field,—but, alas, impolite. 
How different the graduate with culture, a 
well rounded person, an individualist cer- 
tainly, but flexible, knowing a little of 
everything, no one thing thoroughly. He is 
social, tactful, polished, hopelessly medio- 
ere, but a man of the world. 

There is danger that he may become a 
type (that is, too narrow to be properly 
tactful) so the report stresses the impor- 
tance of a small number of “unassimilable” 
students—those who come for mere knowl- 
edge, thus missing the benefits of the 
“larger life’ of studies plus undergraduate 
activities and socibilitis. But these leaven 
for the well bred, while useful must not pre- 
dominate, says the report, and the univer- 
sity should be split up so that all men may 
meet and mingle in beneficial social life. 
Culture must prevail, 

We have on the whole no great quarrel 
with such an ideal. Some of our best friends 
are cultured. A university with such an 
end is probably a good thing. If no great 
genius results, at least no great harm can 
come, 

But somehow—we yawn. 


STUDENTS HEARD FROM AGAIN 


T IS the Student Council which advo- 
cates dividing Harvard into six colleges, 
on the style of an English university, 
and this fact strikes us as interesting. 
Here again is criticism of our educational 
system; and here again it is not the re- 
gents, the faculty or the alumni who are 
demanding change, but the students. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


In the past few months these signs of stu- 
dent dissatisfaction with things as they 
are have been numerous, and they have 
come from here, there and everywhere, To 
begin with, there have been frequent “free- 
speech” cases, Then, at Princeton and Yale 
there have been wrangles over compulsory 
chapel. At Dartmouth there was a survey, 
made by students at the request of the 
authorities, and culminating in a report 
which must have given orthodox educators 
occasion for thought, if not for alarm. There 
have been various student attacks against 
organized football, one by the Harvard 
Crimson, another by a group of student 
editors who published suggestions for re- 
ducing the size of a bloated sport. On an 
adolescent scale, there was the recent flurry 
in the College of the City of New York 
over military training. And, as a most sig- 
nificant phenomenon, there is a publication, 
The New Student, which is devoted to tell- 
ing the goings-on of various new under- 
graduate movements. 

What does all this mean? One is at a loss 
to say. The thing goes on, but so far it 
seems to have a sort of outlaw status: 
nobody seems to have taken the trouble to 
tabulate its symptoms, plot its curve, and 
show where it is leading. Why doesn’t some- 
body tackle the job of showing us where? 
What we need is a book on the subject, 
tracing the movements from its beginning 
and comparing the American college of to- 
day, in the light of what has already trans- 
pired, with the American college of ten 


years ago. 
The New York World 


One 


Evidence of tender hearts beating within 
the august breasts of campus statesmen at 


the University of Kansas: 

A committee has been appointed by the men’s 
student council at the University of Kansas to inves- 
tigate freshmen cap regulations and to provide a 
means whereby the freshmen may secure ear muffs 
to be worn with their caps during cold weather. Red 
muffs were ordered and placed on sale at downtown 
stores, where they may be purchased by any freshmen 
who find the present caps inadequate for winter 
conditions. 


Two 


Said the A. A. A. A. (American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Atheism), 
“plans have been made to form Atheist 
chapters patterned after the University of 
Rochester’s ‘Damned Souls’ in every univer- 
sity town in the West.” 

Said W. W. Campbell, President of the 
University of California, “any attempt to 
organize an atheistic chapter in my univer- 
sity will be promptly squelched.” 


Three 


Three students of the University of Flor- 
ida are running for the State Legislature. 
One of the students is the only candidate 
from his county. During his college career 
he has been head yell leader, an achieve- 
ment which he offers as a serious qualifi- 
cation for the job as a legislator. The other 
candidates are a freshman with record of 
outside achievement, and a sophomore. 
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WIND-MILL 


“FIRST GET THE FACTS” 


@ The Windmill once suffered under the 
delusion that Some Things About This 
Man’s College Should Be Changed. He sus- 
pected that the reason why they were not 
changed lay in a little tuft of moss hidden 
somewhere half-way down the spines of the 
deans and faculties. He thought the grass 
was growing through the holes in the bot- 
toms of thejr shoes, He thought their eyes 
were weak and they didn’t see the facts. 

The Windmill also used to think that if 
Dartmouth or Harvard or the University 
of Winnemac was doing something in a new 
way, and the students there were enthusias- 
tic about it, that was a good reason for jn- 
troducing the new way, the Winnemac Sys- 
tem, to Our College right away. He even 
argued that the Spirit the New System had 
Created in the Student Body of Winnemae 
was the most important reason for the 
change. 


@ But now the Windmill has been con- 
verted from irresponsible, one-sided youth- 
fulness to steady sense. He no longer ad- 
vocates the Winnemac System, nor any 
other change. For he has learned the value 
of First Getting the Facts. 

Never will he forget the day his Jour- 
nalism Professor convinced him that he 
could have no real influence on the Author- 
ities unless he first went to them and Got 
the Facts. Ever since that day he has been 
relieved of all desire to change the system, 
because of the Facts, which follow: 


Fact 1. “You might be surprised, Mr. 
Windmill,” so the Dean always began, “to 
find that as a matter of fact it was Our 
School which first originated the idea for 
which Winnemac now gets so much publi- 
city. You will find all its essentials out- 
lined in our Bulletins way back in 1895.” 
And the Windmill really was surprised. 


Fact 2. “The reason our school did not 
adopt the plan then was that the finances 
were not available at the time. And, too, 
the system has not yet been perfected; 
there are flaws in it. Winnemac will soon 
discover that in making a change it has 
gone too far, and so will have to change 
again. We don’t want to have to be chang- 
ing all the time.” 


Fact 3. “You might be surprised, Mr 
Windmill,”,—and Windmill admits he was 
surprised, “to find that the change you sug- 
gest is only a very small fraction of the 
changes we are planning eventually to bring 
about, but—” 


Fact 4, “—if you will examine our bud- 
get, you will see we simply haven’t the 
funds to start them with now.” 


Fact 5. Etcetera. 


@ Is it still necessary to say that Windmill 
discovered the foolishness of his proposals, 
after First Getting the Facts? For the 
true facts, he discovered, once you get them 
all, form a complete chain which shows 
Why Things Are As They Are. That’s what 
facts are all about. Obviously anyone who 
proposes something new can’t help Doing 
Violence to the Facts somewhere along the 
zhain. And he is foolish, too, because much 
greater changes will come about in the un- 
chained, indefinite future, if only nothing 
is done to disturb the facts today. There’s 
no getting away from the facts—unless you 
deny them altogether, and who wants to do 
that? 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


DELEGATION 


COMMITTE REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 


June. Delegates should plan to give prac- 
tically the whole summer to the trip. 

The cost of the entire trip from New York 
City is estimated at approximately $400. 
per person. This is based on minimum esti- 
mates—third class travel, inexpensive food 
and lodging, etc. 

To allow the members of the delegation 
to ‘scrutinize, as thoroughly as the limited 
time will allow, the aspects of thé new 
scheme in which they are most interested, 
it is planned to break the delegation up into 
small groups. Each smaller group would be 
a more workable size—could work out its 
own method and travel independently. (This 
was done last year by the English and Ger- 
man delegations of students.) Some of the 
projects they may study are agricultural 
and industrial conditions, education, art, 
village life, etc. 

The delegation is limited to twenty wide- 
awake, open-minded graduate and under- 
graduate students. of American colleges, 
labor colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. A few outstanding individuals—pro- 
fessors, instructors, or persons who, al- 
though not actually in the student world, 
have the student point of view and would 
bring a valuable equipment to the enterprise 
—are also eligible. 

There is to be no line drawn on the basis 
of race, color, or creed. 

For application blanks and information 
write to; The American Student Delegation 
to Soviet Russia, c/o The New Student, 
2929 Broadway, New York City. 


JOURNALISM 


The Cornell Sun considers the “marvelous 
wealth of clubs, organizations and honor- 
ary societies which infest every college,” 
calls them “dry rot,” and wonders why they 
ean’t be cleared up or “bastinadoed into 
some useful purpose other than their pres- 
ent status of mutual admiration societies. 
Let us examine,” continues the Sun, “some- 
of these mushroom growths whose only 
purpose is to brighten up the livelihood of 
the jeweler who makes pins and keys and 
to annoy the treasurer who must dun for 
dues.” 

The Sun then prints a dreary list of use- 
less, “yearbook” societies and comments 
briefly on each. A few of these comments 
are reproduced below. 

SpHINx Herap and QUILL AND DAGGER: 
These two senior honorary socicties are ut- 
terly worthless, serve no purpose except oc- 
easionally for social recognition, and are 
parasites on the side of the University. 
Occasionally they meet in solemn conclave, 
the only business which ever occurs being 
the election of nuw members to the group 
of immortals. As far as actual value or 
purpose goes, they are nil, and merely sad- 
dle neophytes seeking the glory of their 
membership with fees of at least $25 a 
year for the privilege of wearing a three 
or four dollar tie pin. 

Pur Beta Kappa: This society does little 
to promote scholarship ameng its members 
once they have been elected and is as purely 
honorary and nearly as snobbish as the 
senior societies. It undoubtedly stimulates 
a few grinds in their underclass years but 
offers little incentive to the true student. 


As a scholarly organization it is inactive 
and does little more than sport a key and 
elect officers annually. 

Rep Kry: This is just another one of the 
clubs designed to take in some of the boys 
who failed to make other societies. 

MasuRA AND BeTH L’AMED: These are 
the self-appointed socially accepted men on 
the bill. These societies mark out the 16 
good fellows and “darned good eggs” in each 
class. Incidentally, the only way to be sure 
that a man is socially acceptable is to see 
whether he wears the pin in his cravat. 

Pi DELTA EpsiLon: Of all organizations, 
there is less need for this than any other 
except Kappa Beta Phi. Pretending to be 
an honorary society for members of publi- 
cation boards, it actually does nothing more 
than collect dues, dine itself, and sport a 
key. 

HEBs-SA, HELLOS, SCABBARD AND BLADE, 
SENATORS, BALL AND CHAIN, ADIRONDACK 
CLuB, JNUS, THE OWLS, and YE Hosts: All 
of these are perfectly harmless and there is 
no objection to them. But what conceivable 
reason is there (except to support local 
jewelers) for their continued existence? 

BRITISH-AMERICAN CLUB: Starting with a 
high-sounding name and worthy ideals, this 
organization has flickered and died out 
proving that there is no necessity for label- 
ling international friendship. Why try to 
resurrect it? 

Strux, L’Ocive, and THE SOUTHERNERS: 
These are pleasant enough but why take 
the trouble to string a key on your watch 
chain before you can indulge in a congenial 
evening? 

“Americans,” says the Sun, “are noted 
for their tendency to organize, to be one 
of a group. But is that sufficient reason 
for tolerating all this dry rot?” 

Other colleges may soon be heard from 
either in agreement or rebuttal. 

Reporters from the Daily Maroon, student 
paper of the University of Chicago will be 
prohibited from attending meetings of the 
Student Council. The reason given for this 
ruling was that the reporters might write 
an inaccurate account of the meeting and 
that their presence might discourage free 
and frank discussion by the members of the 
Council. 


BO. C. 


No Fuss 


No confusion, no verbal fireworks, no ac- 
cusations of Moscow support, have attended 
the campaign against compulsory R. O. 
T. C. at Cornell. And yet it bids fair to be 
successful. A petition has been circulated, 
1783 names have been gathered, and the re- 
sults respectfully presented to President 
Farrand. 

Says the committee which drew up the 
petition, “The results are gratifying. In 
comparison, out of the whole university only 
2074 voted in any way upon the question of 
prohibition. In the voting for the Thanks- 
giving three day recess only 1321 voted last 
spring. We feel that the University students 
are behind us in our stand. 

“We did not propose to influence the 
trustees nor the faculty by any show of 
force. Rather. the object of the petition was 
to show the attitude of the students toward 
a course which has been made compulsory 
in this University. After showing this atti- 
tude, we are content to allow the two bodies 
to take any action that they see fit. No idea 
of trying to force any decision has been in 
our minds.” 
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Cornell is a land grant college. Under the 
Morrill Land Grant Act Military Training 
must be offered by the college but need not 
be compulsory. 


A faculty committee at Ohio State Uni- 
versity continues to investigate the educa- 
tional value of compulsory drill once taken 
so gayly for granted. A questionaire is being 
sent to all members of the teaching staff 
with the rank of instructor or higher asking 
them to rate the value of military training 
along scholastic, physical, civic, military and 
disciplinary lines, and whether they con- 
sider that the compulsory drill at Ohio State 
enhances or diminishes the valuations. 


The R. O. T. C. controversy has spread 
to the ether. A radio discussion of the value 
of military drill in education is to be held 
this week from statiori WNAC, the Shep- 
ard Stores, Boston. James Kelly, R. O. 
T. C. director of Boston public schools, will 
defend the drill, and Professor Paul Kelsey 
of Tufts College will declare it to be of no 
educational value. Each will speak for ten 
minutes. 


PERSONAL 


“You do not carry enough commercial 
advertising to support you. How do you 
keep The New Student going? 


The answer to this oft-repeated question 
reveals a unique venture in college jour- 
nalism. The New Student is a paper of 
country-witle circulation and influence, 
quoted more than a thousand times a month 
in college papers, and referred to as author- 
ity on student thought and affairs by metro- 
politan papers like the New York World. 
Yet it has no large capital, and it will take 
several years before it can operate without 
financial loss, 


The answer to the question, where the 
money comes from, is a simple one. During 
the first four years the largest part of its 
support came from interested individuals 
and foundations. Gradually this is being 
changed. It is now coming co-operatively 
from a nucleus of the subscribers, who are 
contributing, according to their ability, in 
the following manner: 


100 people, $5 each 
50 ‘“ $10 “ 
40 oa $25 “ 
20 “ $50 “ 
10 ss $100 “ 

5 ss $500 “ 


245 people—a total of $10,000 


We trust that you, dear reader, will con- 
stitute yourself one of the pioneer two hun- 
dred forty five by sending your contribution 


The New Student 


2929 Broadway: New York Gity: 
I should like to join The New Student co- 


operators, and enclose $____, I can also 


pledge $___._.____, payable on or about 


Name __— 


Alda shee eb OF at bees eee YB eM 
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STATEMENT Or THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of THE NEW 
STUDENT, published weekly except during July, 
August and September, at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1926. 


State of New York 
County of New ae age 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Beatrice 
Cohen, who having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Bus. Mgr. of THE 
NEW STUDENT, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The New Student, 2929 Broadway, New 
York; Editor, Douglas P. Haskell, 2929 Broadway, 
New York; Managing Editor, none, Business Manager, 
Beatrice Cohen, 2929 Broadway, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned 
by an individual his name and address, or if owned 
by more than one individual the name and address 
of each, should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of stoci. should be given). The New 
Student Board, 2929 Broadway, New York; George 
D. Pratt Jr., and John Rothschild, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, \r 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


and 


There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is....... 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

BEATRICE COHEN, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of April 1926. 

(Signed) JOSEPH SIMON 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 80, 1927). 


THE CAMP FIRE 


Then, as they roast, we snuggle to the 
blaze, 
And watch the blue-tipped, twisting fires 
rise, 
And ponder eagerly, and proffer ways 
To build the world that shines within 
your eyes. 


We warmly think of golden-morrowed men, 
How Death wil! die, how sheathed Strife 


will rust— 
The Brushwood crackles, and we dream 
again, 
And we forget we are tomorrow’s dust. 


—N. M. Halper 
in the Columbia University Morningside 
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STUDENT UNIVERSITY 
To Start Fourth Year; Prospectus Out 


Leaders and detailed plans for the fourth 
summer of the National Student Forum 
Conferences are announced in a prospectus 
released this week. The farm of George 
Pratt, Jr. associate editor of the New Stu- 
dent is to be the scene of this experiment in 
group thinking. The program includes con- 
ferences on Journalism; Psychology, Sex, 
and Religion; Education; Drama; three 
conferences based on selected lists of books; 
and a seminar without assigned topic. 

The National Student Forum Conferences 
are described in a recent issue of the New 
Student as a “Student University.” It is 
an opportunity for forum discussion and 
group thinking on those problems which 
have aroused student interest during the 
past year. The intellectual comradeship of 
fellow searqhers after knowledge and the 
informal leadership of teachers of the crea- 
tive type make the conferences an unusually 
congenial environment for clear thinking. 


Rustic 


The farm, where the conferences are to 
be held is located at Bridgewater, Conn., 
within two and one half hours easy access 
of New York. George Pratt Jr. who owns 
the farm is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Forum as well as an associate 
editor of the New Student. He has re- 
modeled the ninety-foot barn into a hospi- 
table dormitory, providing sleeping and liv- 
ing quarters for some twenty-five or thirty 
guests. A deep swimming hole has already 
been completed near-by, and plans for add- 
ing a great fireplace to the barn are under 
way. The setting for this informal univer- 
sity campus is the foothills of the Berk- 
shires. 


Papers, Books 


The conference on College Journalism 
will be held from June 19th to 29th. Doug- 
las Haskell, editor of the New Student will 
have charge of this conference. Practical 
questions of journalism, particularly those 
interesting editors of college papers will be 
discussed. 

Then follows a ten-day conference led by 
Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, of Columbia which 
will concern itself with the various phases 
of sex, religion, and psychology, and their 
relationship as brought out in such books 
as: 

Everett Dean Martin: The Mystery of 
Religion; James Arthur Hadfield: Psycho- 
logy and Morals; William Henry Burnham: 
The Normal Mind; George A. Dorsey: Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings; Wilfrid 
Lay: A Plea for Monogamy; William 
James: Varieties of Religious Hxperience; 
Sigmund Freud: A General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis; Bertrand Russell: What I 
Believe; Frederic Hyman Wells: Pleasure 
and Behaviour. 

Conference three which runs from July 
7th to 17th will be concerned with matters 
of education; not as defined by academic- 
ians, but as desired by real students who 
seek knowledge rather than a degree. Ralph 
P. Bridgman, now instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education and Psycho- 
logy at Union Theological Seminary will 
lead this. Last summer he was co-director 
of the camp with Charlotte Bradley Bridg- 
man. 

Many recent books have strongly influ- 
enced people and opinion, in some cases 
without having been really understood. They 


have been swallowed whole, and digested 
only in part. The conference from July 19th 
to 29th under the leadership cf Scott Buch- 
anan, now an instructor in philosophy at 
City College, New York, and assistant di- 
rector of the People’s Institute, will consider 
some of these books: 

Albert Edward Wiggam: The New Deca- 
logue of Science, The Fruit of the Family 
Tree; Lothrop Stoddard: Scientific Human- 
ism; Conklin: Heredity and Environment; 
Franz Boas: The Mind of Primitive Man; 
Morgan: Theory of the Gene; Edward 
Murray East: Mankind at the Crossroads; 
John Langdon-Davies: The New Age of 
Faith; Raymond Pearl: The Biology of Po- 
pulation Growth; Forster: A Passage to 
India; Millin: God’s Stepchildren; Weaver: 
Black Valley. 

Professor Eduard C. Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Work, author of 
The Community and Social Discovery, will 
lead the ten-day discussion—August 2nd to 
12th. Whitehead’s book, Science and the 
Modern World will furnish the chief back- 
ground for this conference. This book chal- 
lenges an explanation of the universe which 
is content with only the mechanistic, mate- 
rialistic view of life. Other works that will 
be consulted are: 

C. Lloyd Morgan: Emergent Evolution; 
Mary Follett: Creative Experience; Garet 
Garrett: Ourorboros; John Dewey: Exper- 
tence and Nature; Charles M. Child: Phy- 
stological Foundations of Behaviour; Hans 
Vaihinger: The Philosophy of ‘As If’; 
Friedrich Albert Lange: The History of 
Materialism; Walter Lippmann: The Phan- 
tom Public, 

For three weeks—August 13th to Septem- 
ber 3rd, a symposium will be held for which 
neither subject for leader has been as- 
signed. Many former members of the Forum 
who haye participated before as leaders or 
guests are planning to attend. The group is 
open to those who believe that education is 
a social matter which depends on the free 
exchange of thought between active minded 
students, George Pratt Jr. is the host for 
this “intellectual houseparty.” 


Drama 


The last conference will devote the ten 
days from September 4th to 14th to drama. 
Mrs. Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, who has 
been interested for many years in the classic 
drama, and who has done a great deal of 
work in pageantry and the dance will be 
chairman. Richard Boleslavsky, Director of 
the Laboratory Theatre, Helen Arthur, 
Manager of the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
and Madame Uspensky, formerly with the 
Moscow Art Theatre, will each give one lec- 
ture during this period. 


Last Word 


These seven conferences make up the 
three months of the conferences. This is the 
fourth summer that these have been held. 
They have grown, but not in a way that 
would mean a lessening of informality and 
comradeship. Each conference is limited 
to 25, and registrations will be considered 
in the order of their receipt. The cost of 
registration is $5. Board and room is $3 
a day. Applications should be sent to the 
secretary, Frances L. Youtz, c/o The Na- 
tional Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y. 


